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The Cost of Armaments order to show what the trend has been over a series of 
years. The results of this effort are presented inthe tables 


Several years ago this SERVICE published a set of figures which follow. They are based in almost every instance 
on expenditures for armaments during a given year in upon reports contained in publications of the League of 
the various countries of the world. The interest sh b Nations, chiefly the Armaments Year Books. These are 

the only available sources of general information on the 
readers in this bit of statistics has led the Department to subject. Table I gives the latest figures available for each 
attempt a more extensive tabulation of expenditures in year in the several currencies. 


TABLE I 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES—1913-28 
(national currencies)—oo00’s omitted 


1922 1923 1924 1927 
121,623 


1,285,100 
211,286 207,961 
3,394 3,916 
12,043 12,483 
1,970,900 1,653,700 
52,500 47,500 
7314 8,181 
612,500 609,100 

5,586,600) 6,478,200) 

65,750 658,08 15,6 
Great Britain & 465,75 58,089 715,633 


Northern Ireland“) 50,424 121,169 121,847 117,210 
Greece“) 1,964,900" 2,833,700) 
65,900 ( 111,000") 
927,985 4,036,223 4,734,954 5,592,378 4,761,252 
191,886 499,071 455,193 443,806 6™ 490,722 
126,482 107,247) 92,507 96,208 
94,700 95,900 
48,200 47,600 
1,421 1,631 1,932 2,197 
651,300 655,500") 623,200") 764,100") 
240469 372,339 390,991 518,328") 484,602 
1,746,218) 3,119,700" 3,620,200 4,753,300 6,904,200") 7,830,500 
931,730") 958,464) 1,183,085") 1,056,202) 967,003 
154,900 156,600 138,000") 
83,600 87,600 87,400 86,500 
436,500 604,100 692,500 813,300") 
. Powe St 570,142 554,029 558,003 628,259" 
cones A 6,721 6,678 6,678) 
gs 15,502 13,816 16,7560 
oslavia 2,413,000 2,349,000 2,428,600 
Estimates, 
6 ay Finnish contribution toward Russian military expenditures in lieu of personal service. 
Sev not follow calendar year. 


part, The reader should have in mind that these figures can- (1) the budgets of certain countries show gross appro- 
CE, Wet be used as a basis for comparison of one nation priations, others include only net appropriations; (2) 
) imp" th another. The accounting systems of the differ- some countries include powder factories, dockyards, etc., 
tt countries in regard to military and naval establish- in the budget of the Army and Navy Departments, others 
ments vary widely, especially in the following points: do not; (3) the functions of the Army and Navy Depart- 
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ments in the different countries are by no means always 
the same; (4) pension charges, etc., are sometimes in- 
cluded in the appropriations for the War or Navy De- 
partments, and sometimes charged to other departments ; 
(5) “war charges” are included in the Army and Navy 
budgets of some countries and charged to civil budgets in 
others; (6) charges for colonial defense are distributed 
very differently by the various countries. The fiscal years 
also differ widely. Some countries follow the calendar 
year, others do not. Poland, Roumania and Spain have 
changed the fiscal year during the period covered by this 
study. Therefore countries which do not follow the cal- 
endar year have been indicated by a note. 


Expenditures for 1927, the most recent year for which Bhalf of 


extensive data are at hand, were also calculated in Ameri. 
can dollars at the average rate of exchange for that year,' 
On this basis, the total amount spent by the countries listed 
in Table I was $3,527,670,000. 

Table II shows expenditures reduced to the pre-war 
wholesale price levels in American dollars for the countries 
for which sufficient data were available. Naturally, coun. 
tries which originated in the Peace Conference could not 
be included in this compilation. Other countries for which 
the original figures were available have been omitted be 
cause the data as to the change in price levels were not 
available or seemed inadequate. 


TABLE II 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES REDUCED TO PRE-WAR WHOLESALE Price LEVELS IN DOLLARS 
(000’s omitted here and in original figures) 


1922 1923 
$ 34,379 $ 25,862 


413,053 
463,315 
89,257 


United States 300,232 
©) New series of index numbers begun in 1926. 


The Older Worker in Industry 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in October, 1929, a series of addresses on 
the “Older Worker in Industry” revealed a concern about 
the problem of dealing with those advancing in age. 
Roderic Olzendam of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company approached the question as a problem in “human 
engineering” which should receive as serious consideration 
as the application of science to mechanics. Human engi- 
neering is defined as “the science and art of directing the 
energies and capacities of human beings to the advance- 
ment of human weal” and as such it should meet the chal- 
lenge put to “the industrial statesmen of America” by 
President Hoover as follows: ‘There is somewhere to be 
found a plan that will preserve the character of man and 
yet enable us to socially and economically synchronize 
this gigantic machine built out of applied sciences.” 

In a table reprinted below, Mr. Olzendam gives the 
number of persons, according to previous U. S. census 
figures, and an estimate for 1930, in the age groups 45-64 
years and 65 years and over. 


376,703 


Ace DistrRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN POPULATION 


45-64 years 
Per cent 
Population of Total Population of Total 


10,404,000 13.7 3,078,000 41 
146 3,946,000 4.3 
16.1 4,937,000 47 
18.1 6,470,000 5.3 


The decided increase in the percentages indicates that 
the problem of providing occupation or care for those ad- 
vanced in age is not to be minimized. 

“According to the census of 1920 there were 42,300,000 
males and 40,450,000 females ten years of age and over 


65 years and over 
Per cent 


1925 1926 1927 


$ 24,733 $ 14,395 $ 14,157 
75327 7:906 
10,470 10,627 
193,000 
398,639 416,567 
206,464 
112,762 138,131 
24,871 25,858 
5,824 6,797 
110,786 107,879 
27,252 24,989 
10,441 11,756 
167,263 244,940 


355,146 3795594 433,282 


in the United States. 78.2 per cent of the males were en-! 
gaged in gainful occupations and 21.1 per cent of the fe 
males. Unfortunately the term ‘engaged in gainful occu- 
pations’ as used by the census does not indicate whether 
or not these persons were employed or unemployed. 

“Of the 33,000,000 males gainfully occupied, 32.9 per 
cent were in the manufacturing industries, 29.8 per cent in 
agriculture, 10.8 per cent in trade, and the others in min- 
ing, transportation, clerical and other occupations. 

“Of the 8,500,000 females gainfully occupied, 25.6 pet 
cent were in domestic and personal service, 22.6 per cent 
in manufacturing, 16.7 per cent in clerical occupations, 
12.7 per cent in agriculture, 11.9 per cent in professional 
service, and the others in trade, transportation and other 
occupations. 

“There were 10,900,000 males and 1,900,000 females 

gainfully occupied in the manufacturing industries. Of 
these males 24.7 per cent were between the ages 45 to 4 
years, and 3.5 per cent, 65 years of age and over. Of these 
females 14 per cent were between the ages 45 to 64, and 
1.4 per cent, 65 years of age and over. 
_ “The total number of older males (45 and over) im 
industry was 3,050,000 and of older females 300,000. 
Thus the problem of the older person in industry affected 
3,350,000 individuals in 1920, or 26 per cent of those who 
consider themselves a part of industry. There were 
400,000 persons 65 years of age and over gainfully occt- 
pied in industry, or 3 per cent of those who considef 
themselves a part of industry. 

“If, instead of thinking of the older person in industry, 


we consider the total number of persons 45 years of ag¢ Jyh 


and over gainfully occupied whether in industry, agtt 
culture, mining, or other occupations there were 10,050, 

males and 1,550,000 females, a total of 11,600,000 persons. 
This total represents 53 per cent or a little more than one 
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talf of all persons over 45 years of age in the United 
States in 1920.” 

‘If persons 45 years of age and over are not to be in 
industry, Mr. Olzendam wants to know what is to be 
done with them. “If 3,350,000 persons should be dis- 
missed from industry to-night, a new social order would 
in all probability have to be set up. If a man without 
dependents is to have an income from an annuity at age 
45 amounting to $100 a month for life, he must accumu- 
late approximately $18,500 during the twenty-nine work- 
ing years of his life from 16 years of age to 45. If a man 
wishes to have an income of $100 a month at age 45 for 
the rest of his life, and an income for his wife of $100 a 
month, if she survives him; assuming her age to be 40 
when he retires, it would be necessary for him to put 
aside over $23,000 between the age of 16 and 45. Is indus- 
ty prepared to pay a worker sufficiently high wages to 
insure to him and his wife this modest income at age 45? 
If industry itself does not find a solution for this prob- 
km, who will? The state? Charitable organizations? Or 
will children commence to support their parents in whole 
or part when their parents reach the rugged old age 
of 452” 

To meet the problem of employing those 45 years of 
age and over, instances are cited where companies have 
taken constructive action. Under one plan careful con- 
sideration is given to each employe’s working capacity and 
dforts are made to keep him in the best physical condition 
and to arrange the work so as to retain the benefit as long 
a possible of his long years of experience and training. 
‘An allowance fund has been established which is drawn 
pon to pay each older worker the difference between 
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fe eet he actually earns and the amount he is paid. This 
sey. prevents a hidden charge against production.” 
her |. Ve have but little data on the conditions actually fac- 
ing the older worker in industry. “In 1930, it is estimated 
that there will be 28,670,000 persons 45 years of age and 
Pit over, in the United States, of which 15,120,000 will look 
tm Bio some gainful occupation for support. It must be evi- 
mim Bent to you, as it most assuredly is to me, that we are 
wp against a problem in human engineering which calls 
Pe Biot prompt and true action. Shall we continue to offer 
cent Balliatives here and there, or will we attempt cures based 
ons, Jpn knowledge? Industry can, I believe, if it will, dis- 
onal cover the answer by research and experiment. If industry 
ther iself does not devise a plan of getting at the real truth, it 
i safe to presume that some other agency will, but the 
ales Bsoution which industry could arrive at, if it had the will, 
Of Froud be more satisfactory to industry and probably to the 
) 64 ‘ountry at large than the solution which might be pro- 
hese by some outside agency.” 
and B Asa first step to meet the problem Mr. Olzendam sug- 
_ posts that a representative fact-finding committee be ap- 
) in Brointed to collect data, draw up a working plan, offer it 
000. industry, and let industry use it as a guide for explora- 
cted and experimentation. 
who t addresses were devoted to explaining why em- 
were Bbloyers have set up maximum hiring age limits. The most 
ecu: BMortant considerations in this connection seem to be (1) 
idet What each company feels obligated to give employment 
wis Nits old employes, (2) that it is frequently difficult or 


mossible to provide a sufficient number of light jobs 
© lich they can do, (3) that a company cannot afford to 
ase its costs by employing other than the most effi- 
labor, (4) that it cannot afford to be carrying a dis- 
Moportionate number of employes on its payroll who are 
one M"erannuated, (5) that older employes are not as adapt- 
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able to the changing methods of manufacture and (6) 
that a company cannot afford to bear the cost of group 
insurance and pension plans when there are a dispropor- 
tionate number of older employes. 

In order to cope with these conditions suggestions were 
made for (1) transferring the older employes to lines of 
work at which they can be most productive, (2) “making 
the pension benefit, if fixed at some arbitrary age or for 
an arbitrary length of service, a proportionate part for 
the man or woman who entered at an age which did not 
permit working out within the maximum age limit, full 
pensions,” and (3) permitting employes “to earn and 
carry fractional pension credits from employ to employ.” 
Another alternative, of course, is to exclude superannu- 
ated employes from pension benefits. However, there is 
evidently increasing appreciation of the fact that merely 
— the hiring age-limit is no solution of the prob- 
em. 

Charles K. Seymour, chairman of the Employment 
Relations Committee of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, was frank to say that “practically all of the 
present plans are not true pension plans, inasmuch as they 
do not provide for the great bulk of the workers because 
of their requirements for a minimum period of continuous 
service with one employer. 

“There has been a considerable political agitation and 
also activity on the part of labor organizations during 
recent years for some form of government pension, and 
unless the employers can work out some cooperative plan 
whereby an employe can carry his pension credits with 
him when he goes from one manufacturer to another, I 
am very much afraid that we will have some form of 
either state or federal pension in the not distant future.” 


An Important Court Decision 


During the summer of 1927 the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes sought an injunction to restrain the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company from inter- 
fering with the employes of the railroad in their selection 
of representatives. The Railroad Labor Act of 1926 pro- 
vides that “representatives, for the purposes of this act, 
shall be designated by the respective parties in such man- 
ner as may be provided in their corporate organizations, 
or unincorporated associations, or by other means of col- 
lective action, without interference, influence or coercion 
exercised by either party over the self organization or 
designation of representatives by the other.” The federal 
District Court decided that this provision entitled the 
employes to relief and granted an injunction. 

It appears from the opinion of the federal District 
Court that the company officials fostered an “Association 
of Clerical Employes—Southern Pacific Lines” and would 
recognize only representatives of the association. Con- 
tempt proceedings were brought against the railroad by 
the clerks’ union and the court handed down an opinion 
in favor of the union. The railroad appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court.”) That the railroad had sought to promote 
an independent organization of its clerical employes was 
undisputed upon appeal. But the railroad contended that 
the Railway Labor Act did not justify the issuance of an 
injunction and cited Federation v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., 267 U. S. 203, in which the Supreme Court had held 
that the regulations of the Railroad Labor Board under 


() Texas and New Orleans Railway Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, 33 Fed. (2d.) 13, June 10, 1929. 
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the Transportation Act of 1920 were not legally binding 
on the railroad. The court, however, answered this con- 
tention by pointing out the distinction between the regula- 
tions of the Railroad Labor Board and an act of Congress 
which gives the employes the right to elect their repre- 
sentatives without interference and imposes “‘on the car- 
rier the duty of refraining from exercising the forbidden 
interference, influence, or coercion.” Although it is op- 
tional under the act for the “carriers and their employes 
to agree or not to agree to use the means provided tor by 
the act for the settlement of disputes, it is not optional 
with either to violate rights conferred on the other by the 
act... . The violation of a duty created by statute, result- 
ing in damage to one of the class for whose benefit the 
duty was imposed confers a right of action upon the 
injured person, though the statute makes no provision as 
to a remedy for such a wrong... . The language of the 
provision in question is inconsistent with the existence of 
intention to leave a carrier free to interfere, in the way 
charged in the bill, with collective action by members of 
a group of its employes in selecting their representative 
for purposes of the act.” 

The railroad contended, furthermore, that the provision 
of the Railway Labor Act in question was unconstitu- 
tional and exceeded the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce. The court held, however, “that under the 
power to regulate interstate commerce it is competent for 
Congress to make provision for the settlement of disputes 
between interstate carriers and their employes with refer- 
ence to rates of wages, rules and working conditions, to 
the end of preventing such disputes resulting in the inter- 
ruption or stopping of the movement in interstate com- 
merce of freight or passengers.” And in connection with 
such a provision the court held that the opportunity to 
select representatives who were not under the domination 
of the railroad was necessary in order to insure satisfac- 
tory settlement of disputes. 


The railroad also contended that there was no property 
right in question and the granting of an injunction was a 
violation of the anti-injunction provision of section 20 of 
the Clayton Act “which provides that no restraining order 
or injunction shall be granted by any United States Court 
or a judge thereof in any case between employers and 
employes, involving, or growing out of, a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a property 
right, of the party making the application.” The court, 
however, held that a property right was involved for “the 
term ‘property right’ is broad enough to include the right 
to make contracts for the acquisition of property, by the 
rendition of services, or otherwise, and the right of an 
employe to money or other property exchanged, or to be 
exchanged, for his services. . . . It hardly would be denied 
that injury to a property right of one would result from 
keeping him from realizing as much income from his occu- 
pation or business, though it consists in rendering personal 
services for compensation, as he could have earned if his 
freedom of acting and contracting had not been inter- 
fered with.” And if the employes are not properly repre- 
sented they could hardly fail “to fare as well financially 
as they would have fared if they had been represented by 
a loyal agency intent on promoting their interests. The 
evidence adduced included a letter written by a vice-presi- 
dent of the railroad company to its president about two 
months prior to the date of the filing of the bill, which 
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showed that the planning to get rid of the brotherhog 


as the representative of the clerical employes in the peng. 

ing dispute as to wages was because of the conviction 

expectation that the railroad company by eliminating th 

brotherhood from the situation would be enabled to effey 

a settlement of that dispute at a cost not to exceed $75,0)) 

a year, while any settlement that could be expected toh 

brought about as a result of dealings with the brother. 

hood would mean an increased clerical payroll of a 

proximately $340,000 a year. In the circumstances z Pi 

tending the institution of the suit, one of those circum 

stances being a realization by the carrier that a settlement 

of the pending dispute as to wages could not be effected 

without some increase in the wages of its clerks, there wa 

a substantial basis for the conclusion that members of the 

group of employes whose wages were in question haa = 

property of financial interest in being afforded the oppor. 

tunity of choosing a representative to act for them by 

collective action, without interference, influence or coer. 

cion exercised by the carrier.. We conclude that the grant J _ The 

ing of an injunction in this case was not a violation off fve-da 

the statutory provision in question, and further that th) Ployer: 

allegations and proofs warranted the granting of injune § cant de 

tive relief.” Under 
This decision is significant not only because of its effet § Nation 

on the interest of the men involved, but because of th § fve-da 

dictum of the court to the effect that a man’s “right” inj comes 

his job, ordinarily considered a human right, is, under the  signific 

law, also a property right. ve 


Kennedy Field Fellowships 


An interesting experiment in extending to the socig 
worker opportunity for further training while in the fies 


will be made by the New York School of Social Work Na 
during the school year which begins in October, 1930 pe 
Two fellowships of $600 each are offered to workers wh f i.1. 
have had at least two years of experience in social work Bor.) 
for study at the school during any two consecutive quartets B44, 
of the school year. Tuition for the two quarters, $17), ey 
is to be paid from this grant. Application blanks and ina! 
biographical questionnaire will be sent by the registrar of clothir 
the school upon request. April 30, 1930, is the last day mobile 
for filing applications. nets, 
in 28 
Civic Welfare Po 
What may be regarded as a unique exhibition of unst- § under 
fishness and appreciation of the need for social betterment § as 55( 
was recently given by the firemen of Detroit. It is te § unions 
ported (New York Times, January 11, 1930) that the § 70 pe 
firemen, believing that the five per cent pay increast # ing ty 
granted them by the Board of Fire Commissioners might | painte 
better be used for the alleviation of poverty and unemt § nating 
ployment, announced that they would ask the Board tf L’s f 
rescind its action. They recommend particularly that the | shops 
$215,900 proposed increase be used to employ men wh0 ff five-d; 
need work to provide for their families. {there 


Note: The 1929 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVIC 


will be sent on request, free of charge. The Departmett 195 ¢y 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, PUCGE Mita: 
25 cents. Please indicate whether 1929 or 1930 ¢, 
is wanted. 
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